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ROBERT WILLIAM BROOKS 


By M. Brewer 


HE death of Robert William Brooks October 17, 1952 

removed one of the most beloved, courtly, and respected 

ministers that served in the Nation’s Capital during this gen- 
eration and a loyal member of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. He was born on a farm near Memphis, 
Tennessee June 7, 1892 and his parents were Wilks and Elvira 
(Culp) Brooks. He prepared for college at LeMoyne College High 
School in Memphis and graduated from Fisk University in the Class 
of 1916. Following this, he entered the University of Chicago 
Divinity School and earned theological degrees there in 1918 and 
1919 respectively. Since he was always a student, he continued ad- 
vanced studies at the University of Michigan 1921-1922 while he 
was minister of the Plymouth Congregational Church in Detroit. At 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City he pursued further 
graduate work in religious fields 1935-1940. On December 27, 1931 
he married Miss Ruth W. DeMond, an alumna of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago, who is a teacher in Cardozo High 
School, Washington, D. C. There were no children and his widow, 
two sisters, Mrs. Idella Branch and Mrs. Alice Harris, and a brother, 
William Brooks, survive. 

Reverend Brooks was ordained a minister in the Congregational 
Church May 18, 1920 and pastored in Detroit, Michigan the next 
three years. He accepted the call January 1, 1924 to Lincoln Con- 
gregational Church, Washington, D. C., where he labored until his 
untimely death. After surveying the needs of this parish, he laid 
plans and began preparation for building the spacious new church 
which was completed in 1929 at a cost of over $100,000 at that time. 
This task was arduous and tremendous through the depression years 
and afterwards, but under his leadership all indebtedness of the 
church was liquidated in the spring of 1952. In designing this splen- 
did edifice, the minister looked to the future in arranging facilities 
which would accommodate unforeseen needs for years to come. Com- 
munity activities were given paramount consideration in varieties of 
convenient quarters which are adjustable for different demands. Pro- 
visions for youth and adults in entertainment, conference, lecture, 
and assembly rooms show the vision of a leader who saw religion as 
a dynamic force which should function in mundane affairs now 
rather than in preparation of its adherents alone for the Heavenly 
City hereafter. 

Few ministers have had such far-flung active and consuming com- 
munity affiliations as Robert W. Brooks held while pastoring Lincoln 
Congregational Church twenty-eight years. He was chairman of the 
Social Action Committee of the Interdenominational Ministerial 

(Continued on page 214) 
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TROPICAL AFRICA=LAND 
PEOPLE AND POTENTIALS 


By Hiwprus A. Pornpextrr, M. D. VERNON M. BAILey, B. 8. 


Preface: This article represents 
some of the personal observations 
of two commissioned officers of the 
United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, over a period of five years and 
eight months of resident duty and 
travel in Tropical Africa. Three 
additional sources of printed ma- 
terial have contributed to the spe- 
cific data of this article, viz: Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Global 
Epidemiology by Simmons and 
others and the several United Na- 
tions publications. During this per- 
iod, more than a score of trips 
were made to all parts of Liberia 
to study the people, give them 
medical care and help train and 
organize the indigenous Liberians 
to execute their own medical care 
services. Several trips were also 
made to other parts of Africa; 
among these were:—(a) A 1,500 
mile jeep trip through French 
West Africa to study the methods 
of control used by the French for 
sleeping sickness, leprosy, tra- 
choma and other diseases; the area 
covered extended from Timbuktu 
to Abidjan; (b) A trip by plane 
to the capitals of French Equator- 
ial Africa along the Congo River 
in the interest of mites, lice and 
tick borne diseases and to observe 
hydroelectric potentials along trib- 
utaries of the Congo river; (c) A 
9,000 mile plane and automobile 


trip to East Africa by way of the 
Union of South Africa, returning 
by way of the west coast of Africa. 
This trip was made in the interest 
of the malaria problem in Africa, 
and to observe some of the indus- 
trial developments in Uganda and 
Tanganyika. During this trip, 19 
different colonies, territories or 
protectorates were visited, and (d) 
a group of over night trips were 
made to different parts of French 
West Africa in the interest of 
sleeping sickness control opera- 
tions there. 

If this article did not represent 
a condensed version of a series of 
lectures under the topic given 
above, one of the writers feels that 
the title might well be ‘‘I saw a 
light.’’ 

As one lives among the people of 
Tropical Africa and attempts to 
understand them in an emphatic 
way, the cinema entertainment 
version of Tropical Africa is re- 
placed by a clearer picture of the 
people as they ‘‘live and breathe’’ 
without the histrionics before for- 
eigner’s spotlights and commercial 
cameras. To be sure one may 
search and find lions, leopards, el- 
ephants, crocodiles, snakes and the 
hippopotamus in Tropical Africa, 
but those are exceptional sights 
and generally only seen by explor- 
ers who go in search of them. 


The objective of this article is to 
present in brief some points on the 
land, people and potentials of 
Tropical Africa and to mention 
some of the ways in which the 
United States is cooperating with 
one of the countries under the 
Technical Assistance Program to 
underdeveloped countries. 


Land: 


In Africa, between the tropic of 
eancer, 23° 27’ north, and the 
tropic of capricorn, 23° 27’ south, 
is an area of over seven million 
square miles, often referred to as 
Tropical Africa. In this vast area, 
there are all imaginable variations 
in climate depending on topog- 
raphy, rainfall, vegetation, dis- 
tance from the Atlantic ocean or 
Indian ocean and the prevailing 
wind at the different seasons. In 
general, the temperature within 
the parallel given above is warm 
or hot the year round. but the ex- 
ceptions are numerous. 

Within 3° of the equator the 
peaks of Kilmanjaro in Tanganyi- 
ka remained snow capped the year 
round while the same number of 
degrees above the equator in the 
French Cameroun one swelters the 
year round from heat. 

The rainfall, which is so essen- 
tial to vegetation and climate, var- 


SCENES FROM LIBERIA: VILLAGE WASH DAY AT TAPPITA, AT THE END OF THE MOTOR ROAD FROM MON. 
ROVIA; ADULT LIBERIAN COW, BREWERSVILLE; LEPER COLONY CLINIC; PUBLIC HEALTH TECHNICIAN . 


_ STUDENTS AT MONROVIA. 
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ies widely. In certain areas along 
the Congo river basin there is 
some rain each day and the annual 
total may exceed 200 inches while 
further inland and northward in 
the same colony there may not be 
sufficient rainfall to support a crop. 
In the upper parts of French West 
Africa the mid-day temperature 
may be 110°F and during the 
night water may freeze in basins 
about the house. There are equal- 
ly great variations in vegetation; 
the large mahoganies of the Bel- 
gian Congo give way to smaller 
and smaller vegetation to the north 
and south until finally we have 
only shrubbery and weeds. Along 
some of the ridges of the Nimba 
mountain there appears to be no 
surface vegetation even though the 
rainfall in the surrounding area 
supports luxuriant growth of every 
imaginable plant including some 
1,500 different species of palms as 
well as several varieties of orchids, 
ferns and mosses. 

The purpose of these examples 
is to emphasize the fact that there 
is no single picture of the tropics 
for all of the area between the par- 
allels, referred to as Tropical Af- 
rica, and to re-emphasize the fact 
that variations may be great, de- 
pending upon the topography, 
temperature, rainfall, vegetation 
and prevailing wind. There are 
equally great variations in the fer- 
tility of soil in this area of seven 
million square miles. There are 
several sections of many square 
miles with an average top soil lay- 
er of less than 1 inch and from 
which crops can be raised only 
with extreme difficulty and abun- 
dant use of artificial fertilizer. 
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There are several large sections 
where the top soil is rich and 15 to 
20 inches deep. These sections may 
very readily support year round 
growth of most any type of vege- 
tation without the use of artificial 
fertilizer. There are many areas of 
which, because of soil erosion, the 
land is too poor to support a crop 
without a great deal of artificial 
fertilization; soil analysis in such 
areas shows phosphate losses to a 
level of 12 pounds per acre while 
near by areas where soil conserva- 
tion has been practiced the phos- 
phate contents may be as high as 
75 to 90 pounds per acre. The 
agricultural significance of such 
difference cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

The mineral resources, the hy- 
droelectrie potentials, the food po- 


tentials of the inland streams and 
the oceans, the farming and live 
stock and other phases related to 
Tropical Africa will be covered in 
the section on potentials. 


People: 


In the seven million square mile 
area mentioned above live more 
than 150 million Africans by blood 
and by birth. They are scattered 
throughout 27 political national di- 
visions of Africa and speak some 
300 dialects reflecting some 40 to 
50 basic tongues of some hundred 
years ago. Of these 27 national di- 
visions, only two are free and sov- 
ereign states with complete self- 
government, viz: The Republic of 
Liberia and the Ethiopian Empire. 
The other 25 show all degrees of 
non-self-government from that of 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN MONROVIA, LIBERIA. L. TO R.: GOVERNMENT BUILDING; RESIDENCE OF GOV- 
ERNMENT OFFICIAL; HOME OF SETTLER; NATIVE HOUSING. 
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LIBERIAN SCENES: POLITICAL CONVENTION IN TUBMAN STADIUM, MONROVIA; COLLEGE OF WEST AFRICA 
STUDENTS ON PARADE; TWO STREET SCENES DURING THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT TUBMAN. 


the Gold Coast which is almost 
completely self-governing and the 
protectorate of Uganda with what 
appears to be a fairly satisfactory 
arrangement between the govern- 
ment of the Kabaka and the Brit- 
ish to Nyasaland, a British protec- 
torate with almost no self-govern- 
ment. 

Except in the large cities along 
the coast of the Atlantic and In- 
dian oceans, these 150 million non- 
self-governing Africans have had 
very little opportunity to acquire 
western culture and make techno- 
logical contributions. There is 
nevertheless a very rich history of 
a non-western culture which exist- 
ed in this area of Africa even be- 
fore the modern revival of Euro- 
pean culture. One of the writers 
has reviewed some of the evidences 
of arts and letters of African schol- 
ars in and about Timbuktu, Zanzi- 
bar and Lagos which seem to pre- 
date most European contributions 
along those lines. Archeological 
evidence suggests that primitive 
peoples have left impressions of 
their religious beliefs which began 


some 20,000 years ago. The Afri- 
cans are among the most ancient of 
the peoples of primitive belief in 
a future spiritual life after physi- 
cal death. 

During the last’ 500 years the 
peoples of Tropical Africa ap- 
peared to have dropped out of 
sight so far as cultural contribu- 
tions are concerned. The writers 
are especially interested in deter- 
mining, if possible, why Africa has 
lost some of her standing in world 
contribution. During our five years 
and eight months of close associa- 
tion and study of these indigenous 
African people we have been con- 
vinced that they do have a fine eul- 
tural heritage and are, at present, 
strongly spiritual, highly religious 
and desirous of taking their right- 
ful place among other peoples of 
the world. They are, however, 
handicapped by political restric- 
tions, organic diseases, unfavorable 
economic status, intellectual insu- 
lation and superstitions. 

It is very important that Ameri- 
can and other democratic loving 
nations give some consideration to 


the longings of these peoples and 
bring them firmly into the demo- 
cratic block of the world by using 
some of the technical ‘‘know how’”’ 
to correct these handicaps before 
it is too late. Later on in this ar- 
ticle some of the American efforts 
directed to that end will be given. 

Potentials: 

For those who have only seen 
the land where there is no control 
against erosions; where the people 
are malnourished, diseased and as- 
thenic; living in a community 
where sanitation and organization 
are lacking; living in a state of ig- 
norance and poverty; they often 
present Tropical Africa as a land 
with below average potentialities. 
A more careful study, of the con- 
tinent shows that the people are 
poor but that the potentials of 
Tropical Africa are great and var- 
ied. Some of these potentials are 
now presented. 

(a) People: The greatest poten- 
tials lie in the 150 million peo- 
ple who are ethnologically old 
but sociologically young with 
all of the dynamics of a group 


OPAL SEES THE SIGHTS: OPAL BAILEY, DAUGHTER OF MAJOR AND MRS. BAILEY, VISITS THE FIRESTONE 
RUBBER PLANTATIONS IN THE INTERIOR; SPENDS A DAY ON THE BEACH; EXCHANGES GLANCES WITH A 
MONROVIAN GIRL; AND WATCHES THE STREET TAILOR AT WORK. 
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of young nations. As soon as 
these people are enlightened, 
relieved of their heavy micro- 
bic loads and their spiritual 
and economic thinking reori- 
ented, they will begin to make 
wonderful contributions to 
modern world culture. 

(b) Vegetation: Tropical Africa 
is best suited for a wide ex- 
pansion of an _ agricultural 
economy. Not only will many 
vegetables, grasses and small 
plants grow fast in many parts 
of Tropical Africa but two or 
more crops of some can be har- 
vested in a single year while 
others grow throughout the 
year. Of the 50 basic agricul- 
tural products of the world, it 
has been shown that 35 of 
them grow well in Tropical 
Africa. A partial list follows: 


Cassava (Manioc) Yams 
Bananas and Plan- Cocoa 


tains Coffee 
Sugar cane and Tea 
Sorghum Sisal-African hemp 
Peanuts for cord making 
Corn Rubber 
Palm oil from Avacado 
Palms Piassava 
Rice Papayas 
Cotton Mangoes 
Strawberries Cocoanut 
Citrus fruits and Kola nut 
Pineapples Beans 
Tobacco Guava 
Egg plant 


Also a variety of green leaf 
vegetables such as: Spinach, 
lettuce, ete., also 


Peppers Eddoes 
Tomatoes Okras 
Cabbages 


With that list you would ex- 
pect the peoples of this area to 
be well fed. The opposite is 
true and all because the peo- 
ple do not have the technical 
‘‘know how’’ of large scale 
farming, harvesting, proces- 
sing and marketing or ade- 
quate facilities for refrigera- 
tion, transportation and stor- 
age. These defects are the 
cause of seasons of plenty and 
long periods of scarcity. With 
the correction of some of these 
defects, Tropical Africa could 
not only feed herself well the 
year round but export suffi- 
cient foods to Europe, The 
Americas and Asia, to raise 
the whole economic standard 
of the African Continent to a 
higher level. In general, the 
timber of Tropical Africa is 
of the soft wood varieties. 
These soft woods and the ra- 
pid year round growing shrub- 
bery would supply unlimited 
materials for making paper, 
celluloses, plastics, wood su- 
gars and alcohols, acids, insec- 
ticides, paints, lubricants and 
food stuff. The only needs are 
chemists and industrial equip- 
ment. There are however, 
some excellent hard woods in 
several areas of Tropical Af- 
rica. This is especially true 
for the Belgian Congo with its 
fine mahoganies and for the 
table lands throughout most of 
west and central Africa where 
teak wood grows in large 
quantities. In Uganda and 
parts of Kenya, pyrethrum, a 


(e) 


fairly good insect repellent, 
grows well. It should be more 
widely used among the indig- 
enous groups where large scale 
use of DDT and BHC is im- 
practical. 

Tropical Africa also abounds 
in flowers of many types. 
Roses, poinsettas, orchids, hi- 
biscus, bougan-via, frangi-pan- 
gi, tiger lilly and ferns of sev- 
eral varieties are seen mostly 
everywhere. 

In the field of native ‘‘medi- 
cines’’ one finds some 150 dif- 
ferent varieties of herbs and 
concoctions. Most of them are 
so mixed up with metaphysi- 
eal practices until the western 
trained doctor is tempted to 
discard all of them as useless. 
The fact of the matter is that 
several of them have powerful 
effects on the human and ani- 
mal body when taken internal- 
ly or when administered topi- 
eally even though the active 
principles in most of them are 
not known. 

Domestic Livestock: Cattle, 
sheep, goats, hogs and poultry, 
while found in all parts of 
Tropical Africa, are not major 
sources of food at present be- 
cause of the tetse fly transmit- 
ting animal trypanosomiasis 
to the cattle and the heavy 
parasitic infections of the oth- 
ers. With the wonderful graz- 
ing potentials of Tropical Af- 
rica, a control of these infec- 
tious diseases would permit 
Africa to supply a large part 
of the world’s meat needs. 
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Just the control of trypano- 
somiasis in cattle would soon 
permit several of the colonies 
to equal Argentina in beef ex- 
ports. If effective controls 
could be instituted for rinder- 
pest, pleuropneumonia, foot 
and mouth disease, anthrax 
and heartwater fever, the beef 
potentials of Africa would 
jump to world significance. 
These conditions can be con- 
trolled with a greater use of 
western ‘‘know how.’’ Kenya 
is already challenging The 
Americas for hog and sheep 
outputs for equivalent size 
areas. 

(d) Fish and other water foods: 
Many of the inland streams 
are teeming with a large vari- 
ety of bone and shell fish and 
the oceans on each side are ex- 
cellent for fishing during most 
seasons of the year. 

(e) Minerals: In Liberia, The Rho- 
desias, Uganda and Kenya 
there is enough iron ore to 
take care of Africa’s needs for 
centuries. In The Rhodesias 
there is 14 of the world’s cop- 
per deposits. Also to be found 
in The Rhodesias is chromium 
which supplies 4% of the 
world’s output ; in the Belgian 
Congo is cobalt which supplies 
75% of the world’s output; in 


Nigeria and the Belgian Con- 
go is tin, which supplies 5% 
and 15% respectively of the 
world’s output, and, from the 
Gold Coast comes manganese 
which supplies 20% of the 
world’s output. These are 
merely a few examples of 
Tropical Africa’s mineral de- 
posits which are now being ex- 
ported in significant amounts. 
The following is an incomplete 
listing of the various mineral 
deposits found in large depos- 
its in different parts of Trop- 
ical Africa and which could 
be developed into large world 


exports: 
Minerals Place of Commercial 
Concentration 

Congo in the 
Shinkolobwe region 

gold._........__..._.Wide spread in East and 
West Africa 

diamond ________ Tanganyika, Belgian Con- 
go and West Africa 

Rhodesia, Ugunda, Bel- 
gian Congo 

cobalt... Belgian Congo and North- 
ern Rhodesia 

manganese ______. Gold Coast and The Rho- 
desias 

bauxite... Gold Coast, French West 
Africa, So. Rhodesia, 
Portuguese East Africa 

Liberia, Ugan- 
da, Kenya 

Equatorial Afri- 


ea, The Rhoresias and 
British East Africa 
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zine French Equatorial Afri- 
ea, The Rhodesias and 
British East Africa 

Belgian Congo, Nigeria, 
8. . Africa and 
French Equatorial Af- 
rica 


vanadium... S. W. Africa and The 
Rhodesias 

and French 
West Africa 

British East Africa 

asbestos... The Rhodesias and Ken- 
ya 

phosphate________. Small deposits — wide 
spread 

Nigeria, Tangnayika, The 
Rhodesias and Belgian 
Congo 

limestone... The Rhodesias, Uganda 

British East Africa 


In spite of these great min- 
eral deposits, in only two col- 


onies, Belgian Congo and 


Northern Rhodesia, they ex- 
ceed the agricultural exports. 


The American Program of 
Technical Assistance of Liberia 


The United States has joined 
with some of the western powers 
to hasten the correction of social 
and economic handicaps to Tropi- 
cal African peoples. In these 27 
different political subdivisions of 
Tropical Africa these programs of 
assistance and cooperation between 
western powers and Africans have 
been carried out in several ways. 
In Liberia, where the United States 
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has been very active in cooperation 
and technical assistance, the major 
program falls under six headings, 
namely; Education, both funda- 
mental and advanced, Public 
Health, Agriculture, Transporta- 
tion, Communication, and Organi- 
zation and integration in several 
of the autonomous bureaus of the 
government. 

The writers are more familiar 
with the Public Health Assistance 
program of the United States to 
Liberia. During the last eight 
years, a group of United States ex- 
perts in Public Health and Sani- 
tation have been actively engaged 
in assisting the Liberian Bureau 
of Public Health and Sanitation in 
cooperation with several other de- 
partments of the Liberian govern- 
ment in the organization and exe- 
eution of a modernized Health Ser- 
vice for the whole republic, includ- 
ing the training of Liberian per- 
sonnel to man and direct the oper- 
ation of such a service. The activi- 
ties of the American staff of some 
dozen or more public health and 
sanitation and mechanical experts 
have been divided into eight cate- 
gories, viz: Advisory and organi- 
zational ; training of Liberian per- 
sonnel in nursing, midwifery, lab- 
oratory diagnosis, health educa- 
tion, malaria control, sanitary in- 
spectors and clinic helpers; emer- 
gency medical care by doctors sta- 


tioned in large and small clinics in 
many parts of the country; malar- 
ia and epidemic control services; 
health education; a series of epi- 
demiological surveys and special 
studies to obtain basic data funda- 
mental to any over-all planning 
program for the republic; some 
special research projects of global 
significance and mechanical con- 
struction projects associated with 
the creation of the projects in the 
other categories. These United 
States efforts have been crowned 
with great success and at present 
the Liberian government has the 
foundation for a modernized self 
sustaining Health Service. A series 
of Liberian students will shortly 
be returning from abroad where 
they will have received specialized 
training in preparation for taking 
over the operation of the health 
services of their country. 

Finally, except for the 15 mil- 
lion Africans and 400,000 square 
miles of area of the Republic of Li- 
beria and the Ethiopian empire, 
the remainder of the 150 million 
Africans and 7 million square miles 
of territory are under the flags of 
five major European powers. The 
order of land holding in Africa by 
these European powers is: Britain, 
France, Belgium, Portugal, and 
Spain. These five nations listed 
here and The Americas constitute 
most of the ‘‘western’’ world. We 
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hope that they will realize the eco- 
nomic importance and _ possible 
stabilizing potentials of Africa in 
the world of today and tomorrow 
and endeavor not to lose Africa to 
an antagonistic block to the west- 
ern world. If Africa is lost to the 
western world the cause in a large 
measure will be due to the attitude 
of the Europeans and Americans 
toward the Africans. We hope too 
that the western world will realize 
that the Africa of Dr. Living- 
stone’s time is not the Africa of 
today ; the change continues. 

Well trained Africans today la- 
ment the fact that their western ed- 
ucational benefactors do not recog- 
nize that these changing conditions 
require changing attitudes by non- 
Africans who now live in Africa 
for purpose of exploitation and 
exploration. Much of the tension 
in East Africa and South Africa 
is related to the unchanging atti- 
tudes of non-Africans toward the 
desires, hopes and awakening of 
the Africans. Tropical Africa will 
be in need of the western ‘‘know 
how’’ and capital investors for a 
long time in order to help them 
correct the present hiatus between 
them and some of the western 
countries. It would, however, be 
to the mutual advantage of all 
countries, and it would contribute 
greatly to global peace and secur- 
ity for the great powers of the 


NATIVE VILLAGE IN THE INTERIOR AND FANTI FISHERMAN MAKING A NET. 
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west to take a more enlightened at- 
titude toward changing Africa. 

It is even possible that the west- 
ern technician who goes to Africa 
to give these people the technical 
‘know how’’ and points on an ap- 
preciation of a better life, might, 
with the proper attitude, learn a 
great deal from the African, es- 
pecially in the spiritual fields. The 
African culture is not a sterile cul- 
ture. There is a far too popular 
concept of Tropical Africa as a 
land of snakes, wild animals, dense 
jungles and peoples who are either 
lethargic or over-stimulated by 
drums or witcheraft. If you look 
for such scenes you can find them 
but they are exceptions to the rule. 
The older concept that the lethar- 
gic African represented an ethnic 
trait has long been replaced among 
informed groups who are now con- 
vinced that the lethargy is most 
likely to reflect a reaction to in- 
fection, malnutrition or meterio- 
logical asthenia. Most of these con- 
ditions can be corrected by better 
medical care and more effective ap- 
plication of western technology. 
Once these defects are corrected we 
find a more alert and efficient 
Africa. 

The hiatus, therefore, between 
us and the African can be general- 
ly explained as the reasonable re- 
sultant of differences in opportuni- 
ty and stimuli on a group more 
heavily parasitized, less well nour- 
ished than we are, and living for 
years under the enervating effects 
of the tropics. 


SPORTS 


Pageant Salutes Joe Lowis—A 
Great Guy, an Epic Fighter, an 
American Legend. 

Joe Louis wor more for his peo- 


ple than he ever won for himself, | 


says a penetrating article in the 
May issue of Pageant Magazine. 
‘The shining story of his climb to 
fame and fortune is not only a 
great American story,’’ says Pag- 
eant, ‘‘it’s an important one.’’ 
Twenty years ago, boxing hit an 
all-time low. Then Joe Louis, the 


young man with uranium in his 
fists, came up from Alabama. Joe 
was a guy who meant business. A 
clean, honest guy with a punch and 
a killer instinct and a hard-burn- 
ing passion for the ring. 

From the beginning, says Pag- 
eant, Joe r’ard back and put box- 
ing on its feet. More than that, he 
made it possible for Negro boxers 
to enjoy the same rights as white 
. .. for all Negroes, in every pro- 
fession, to hasten the lowering of 
the Color Line by at least 10 years. 

In ’34 when the chips were down 
on boxing, Joe had already won 12 
fights in the Middlewest, states 
Pageant. His mentors, three influ- 
ential Negroes, tried to book him at 
Madison Square Garden. The Gar- 
den refused—no Negroes allowed. 
In stepped Mike Jacobs, an inde- 
pendent promoter. ‘‘I’ll promote 
him in the East,’’ said Mike, ‘‘on 
one condition—thaf he win every 
fight as fast as possible.’’ 

Jacob’s know-how, contacts and 
savvy got Joe a New York fight 
with celebrated mastodon Primo 
Carnera. The referee stopped it in 
the sixth round. Carnera, 65 
pounds heavier was a bloody, help- 
less wreck. The audience, predomi- 
nantly white, took Joe to its heart 
—and the Color Line in boxing was 
utterly destroyed once and for all. 
From then on, Pageant points out, 
Joe’s climb to the top was meteoric. 

He came one cropper — when 
Nazi Max Schmeling knocked him 
out. In ’38, after beating champion 
Jim Braddock, the Bomber fought 
Schmeling again, and, in an all 
time classic of the ring, knocked 
Schmeling out in the first round 
and sent him back to Hitler with a 
cracked vertebra. 

After that, barring his stint in 
the army, it was clear sailing for 
Joe until ’47, when the aging King 
of the Ring fought Jersey Joe Wal- 
eott and won—but in a 15-round 
close decision victory. A year later, 
he fought Walcott again, knocked 
him out and announced his retire- 
ment. But in ’50, the Bomber came 
back to fight Ezzard Charles, and, 
overweight and slowed-up, he took 
a terrible beating. 
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The last chapter came in ’52. 
Bruiser Rocky Marciano knocked 
the Old Warrior through the ropes 
in the eighth. Joe hung up the 
gloves—this time forever. 

‘‘But what did it all mean, Joe ?’’ 
asks Sidney Carroll in Pageant. 
‘*Was it worth it?’’ 

The answer has been summed up 
by Bob Considine, with brilliant 
simplicity. ‘‘Joe, you’ve been the 
finest, cleanest and most honest 
fighter any of us have ever seen. 
You’ve given boxing more than it 
probably deserves.”’ 


National Health 
Council 


New York, N. Y.—Charles S. 
Johnson who served on the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation, was scheduled 
to take part in a discussion of the 
Commission’s work during a two- 
day forum on ‘‘ Advancing the Na- 
tion’s Health’’ which featured the 
thirty-third annual meeting of the 
National Health Council held 
March 18, 19 and 20 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 

President of Fisk University, 
Dr. Johnson has acted as a member 
and consultant for a number of 
governmental and private agencies 
in the field of education, health, 
housing and other civic matters. 
He is distinguished in the science 
field and is the author of several 
books on race, culture, education 
and sociology. 

The National Health Council is 
an association of 42 national groups 
including major organizations and 
professional societies in the health 
field. The forum is an unprece- 
dented attempt on the part of so 
broadly representative a group to 
review the nation’s entire health 
situation and, through discussion, 
to clarify thinking on immediate 
questions faced in America’s march 
toward better health. It has there- 
fore arranged, as one part of the 
forum program, for a first hand re- 
port from Dr. Johnson and other 
members of the President’s Com- 

(Continued on page 209) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


As a very young child I first 
heard of Frederick Douglass from 
my parents. My father, a Philadel- 
phian, had joined the anti-slavery 
crusade as a young man and had 
accompanied Frederick Douglass 
on his anti-slavery lectures in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. My moth- 
er, a Kentuckian, had studied at 
Oberlin College, where the anti- 
slavery sentiment was strong and 
where the so-called Under Ground 
Railroad had a station. So I was 
often told of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, of Frederick Douglass, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Owen Lovejoy, and others. My 
mother and father had visited Mr. 
Douglass at his home in Rochester, 
N. Y., on their wedding journey. I 
have in my possession a letter 
signed by Frederick Douglass to 
my father, Judge M. W. Gibbs, 
about some position he was seek- 
ing. 

My first meeting with him, how- 
ever, was at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893. He had been ap- 
pointed commissioner to the fair 
by his many admirers in Haiti 
where he had served as U. S. Min- 
ister. His headquarters were at a 
pretty Haitian pavilion which 
many visited. He was then an el- 
derly man with long, bushy white 
hair, tall and straight with a mag- 
nificent physique and imposing 
bearing. He was speaking in the 
large convention hall on the so- 
called Colored American Day. His 
fiery eloquence and his command- 
ing figure impressed me greatly. 
His grandson, Joseph Douglass, 
played the violin. Paul Dunbar 
read from his poems, and Harry 
Burleigh sang. A day or two later 
I had the pleasure of meeting him. 

My next opportunity was when 
I came to Washington to teach in 
the old M Street High School in 
1895. I was invited to a reception 
at his home in Anacostia, D. C., 
with the late Judge Terrell and his 
wife, Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, 


By Ipa Grpss Hunt 


where I met his wife, Helen Doug- 
lass. 

Soon after that I heard him 
speak at Bethel Literary Society in 
the M Street A.M.E. Church and 
I remember hearing him say that 
he had often been criticised for 
taking a white woman for his sec- 
ond wife, and his answer was that 
‘‘the first time I married in my 
mother’s race and the second time 
in my father’s race.’’ ‘‘That usu- 
ally silenced them,’’ he said, ‘‘if 
not appeased them.’’ His second 
wife belonged to an old anti-slavery 
family of the Ohio branch and his 
acquaintance with her family was 
of long duration. His children, 
however, were, never reconciled to 
this marriage though very fond of 
their father whom they often vis- 
ited. 

Then came my last opportunity 
to see Mr. Douglass alive. It was 
at the Women Suffrage Conven- 
tion held in Washington that year 
of 1895, with Susan B. Anthony as 
president. Long an advocate of 
woman suffrage as a citizen’s right 
he and Susan, as he called her, had 
been friends for years. At that 
meeting he spoke and seemed to 
have lost none of his old eloquence. 
Mrs. Terrell, with whom I was 
stopping, and I attended most of 
the sessions as we both believed that 
women needed the ballot to correct 
many of the injustices to which 
women of that day were subjected. 
We were pleased to learn, too, that 
Mr. Douglass had been honored at 
one of the council meetings of the 
women. At his entrance, we were 
told, all arose and the cha..man 
appointed Susan B. Anthony and 
Rey. Anna Howard Shaw to escort 
him to the front while the whole 
body arose and waved handker- 
chiefs. The last day we went home 
thrilled and enthusiastic but that 
evening we and the whole commu- 
nity were shocked by the news that 
Mr. Douglass had had an attack 
just after the dinner at his home 


and had never regained conscious- 
ness, passing away a few hours 
later. 

Newspapers in Washington and 
elsewhere paid him high tribute. 
The Washington Evening Star, I 
remember, in an editorial com- 
mented, ‘‘A great man has fallen 
in our midst today, not only a 
great Negro but a great man,”’ 
ete. 

His funeral was one of the larg- 
est ever held in Washington. On 
that day schools were dismissed 
and children with their parents 
passed by to have a last look or 
cast flowers upon his bier. Chief 
Justice Harlan, Senators, and dis- 
tinguished citizens attended his 
funeral that afternoon. The facul- 
ty of Howard University, of which 
he had long been a trustee, attend- 
ed in a body. Tickets were issued 
for reserved seats and hundreds 
were turned away but thronged 
outside to see the last. Rev. Jenifer 
and Rev. Stephens spoke beauti- 
fully. Susan B. Anthony gave a 
touching eulogy. The President of 
Howard University, Dr. Rankin, 
and others spoke. 

That night the body was shipped 
to Rochester for burial accompa- 
nied by his wife, Helen, and his 
three children, Lewis, Charles and 
Rosetta. 

The next day, it is said, all 
Rochester seemed to turn out to do 
him honor, flags floated at half 
mast, schools were dismissed, the 
Mayor and Board of Aldermen at- 
tended ‘‘to do honor to one of our 
most distinguished men.’’ 

In reflecting on the life of such 
a man we should all feel proud and 
take courage. Many of our young 
people of today know little or noth- 
ing about Frederick Douglass, yet 
he contributed much to the history 
of our country. His lectures on 
Anti-Slavery in England it is said, 
helped to put that country on the 
side of the North during our Civil 
War. A _ natural reformer, he 
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espoused many causes besides anti- 
slavery and woman suffrage. He 
was ever alert to advance the situ- 
ation of the freedmen. He preached 
work and industry as the means of 
establishing financial stability, in- 
dependence and social recognition. 
These ideas caused him later to 
join Booker Washington’s Busi- 
ness League and advocate the im- 
portance of industrial education. 
As a writer he published several 
books : ‘‘My Bondage and My F ree- 
dom,’’ 1855, pamphlets and 
speeches, ‘‘ Life and Times of Fred- 
erick Douglass,’’ 1884. 

As an orator, his wit and humor 
and well-earned phrases added to 
his rich voice and stately bearing 
which impressed all audiences and 
rated him high among orators of 
America. His public offices, his 
well-paid lectures, ete., enabled 
him to amass a comfortable fortune 
for his last days at Anacostia, D. 
C. People thought him a rich man 
for those times and came seeking 
help, it is said, for all kinds of 
things—some good and some bad, 
some presumptuous such as aid to 
buy a home, another to buy a pi- 
ano. He gave generously though, 
to many good causes both in money 
and speeches. His advice was often 
sought and people called him the 
‘Sage of Anacostia.’’ He never 
failed to preach equality of all citi- 
zens before the law and fought 
discrimination wherever he found 
it. He refused to send his children 
to separate schools in Rochester 
and hired private teachers until 
mixed schools were established 
largely through his efforts. Even 
in the early days he protested dis- 
crimination personally. I have 
heard from my mother that once 
while resisting expulsion from a 
dining table on a steamboat he 
pulled hold of the table cloth and 
sent all of the dishes crashing to 
the floor. 

If Frederick Douglass were liv- 
ing today, however, he would be 
proud of the progress made by the 
colored people, proud also of the 
growing recognition given them as 
American citizens, as men and 
women who have contributed more 
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and more to American life in litera- 
ture, science, music, and the arts, 
as well as in brawn and muscle. 

He would be saddened though by 
the exploitation and discrimination 
here and there—the crime breeding 
slums, and many reforms which 
need his clarion voice. 

Yes, a great man fell in our 
midst that day and we need more 
like him—honest, fearless and up- 
right; more organizations like the 
NAACP and others that dare to 
speak out for human rights for all 
people irrespective of race, creed 


or color. We need to keep alive the 
record of those who led us through 
the wilderness. 


As my father said of Douglass, 
in his book, ‘‘Shadow and Light’’ 
—‘his page already luminous in 
history, will continue to brighten, 
and when monuments now and 
hereafter erected to his memory 
shall have crumbled, ‘with the beat- 
ings of time,’ the good fame of his 
name, high purpose and unflinch- 
ing integrity to the highest needs 
of humanity will remain hallowed 
‘footprints on the sands of time.’ ”’ 


IS IT TIME FOR YOU TO RENEW YOUR SUB- 
SCRIPTION? IF SO, SEND YOUR’S TODAY! 
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The Young People’s 
Corner 


YOU CAN BE A WRITER 
(Continued) 


By Nerissa Lone MILTON 


‘*Writing,’’ says a famous edi- 
tor, ‘‘is a way of life. It is a way 
of thinking, reading, being, and 
not merely a trick for which you 
get paid. If you go into it you must 
go into it with your whole soul.”’ 

Successful writers all agree that 
READING TS IMPORTANT. And 
since you certainly want your writ- 
ing to be read, you must learn what 
sort of language readers approve 
and what forms are suitable to 
modern tastes. To do this you must 
read and read. Pearl Buck says 
that the reading of good books over 
a period of years is the best train- 
ing for a writer. 

Study the author’s style, his 
sentence structure. Note how he 
achieves variety. Read not to imi- 
tate WHAT a writer does but 
HOW he does it. Read to gain a 
feeling and an appreciation for 
language—that is the ability to 
choose unfailingly the right word 
for the right occasion. 

Leading authors will tell you 
that a writer should read regular- 
ly the magazines he hopes to break 
into. DO YOU READ THE BUL- 
LETIN? If you do you’ll know 
that it is in keeping with modern 
trends—that, in many ways, it is 
streamlined. So make it brief and 
make it simple. Your writing can 
be just as scholarly and profound 
as a long discourse on the same sub- 
ject. It can say as much and is far 
more likely to be read. 

Here is the classic example of 
simplictiy of expression: JESUS 
WEPT. Could any lovers of big 
words improve that sentence to 
make it clearer, more moving, more 
impressive ? 

For our fall issue, let’s add a 
book review section. That means 
we should all read one or two good 
books this summer and review 
them. Remember our section is very 
limited, so chop and chop at those 


needless words, the core will re- 
main. Study book review sections 
of any good newspaper for form. 
Keep in mind a twofold purpose: 
(1) to give your readers an accu- 
rate impression of the book; and 
(2) to persuade them that the vol- 
ume is worth-while and enjoyable 
reading. Consider what the au- 
thor’s purpose was and whether he 
achieved his purpose. Explain (1) 
what effect the author produced on 
you and (2) how he produced that 
effect. Do not merely retell the 
story. And of course you will send 
all manuscripts typed and double- 
spaced. 

REMEMBER YOU CAN HELP 
MAKE THE BULLETIN A 
MUST ON ALL READING 
LISTS. AND WRITING REAL- 
LY CAN BE FUN. 

Because many of you were so 
kind in your letters and comments 
on our section, and just to keep the 
record straight as to a line or two 
of verse each issue, here’s a poem 
to those whose eyes are so young 
as to see into a world long since 
hidden from us grown-ups. 


MOTHER NATURE’S 
DIRECTORS 


I wandered to a rose garden spark- 
ling with dew, 

Where a lovely rose mother spoke 
soft as night was done, 

‘‘Open, my little buds, give forth 
your fragrance too, 

When you greet at dawn his maj- 
esty, the Sun.’’ 


I walked to the forest where the 
great oaks grow, 

And this is what I heard an old 
father oak say, 

‘‘Heed me well, my small ones, 
these things you must know, 
Bow down your heads when the 

King Wind comes today.’’ 


High above a hilltop, soaring in 
the sky, 

A father lark called to his young 
birdies bright, 

‘Sing, my happy ones, your sweet- 
est lullaby, 

When the Queen Moon rises from 
her starry throne tonight. 
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And the tiny baby rose buds their 
mother’s word did heed, 

And the tall young oaks their fath- 
er did obey, 

And all the small meadow larks 
sang for pure joy indeed, 

And Mother Nature smiled and 
said, ‘‘ All’s well on earth today.’’ 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


If it’s mountains you want where 
the air’s clean and high, 

Where the clouds can be stroked 
and stars plucked from the sky, 

Where the nights are serene and 
sleep restful and free, 

That’s where I hope your vacation 
will be. 


Or if your fancy turns from the 
peak, 

And it’s spray and whipped- 
creamed waves you seek, 

Wherever you are, if wishes come 
true, 

This summer will be the best for 
you. 


THE TEACHER 
By Jessie H. Roy 


The classroom was very quiet as 
the new teacher walked down the 
aisle to the platform where his desk 
stood. Only the noise of his walk- 
ing, and the slight squeak of his 
new shoes could be heard. To the 
teacher, this was about the longest 
walk he’d ever had although it was 
just a few feet long. 

He could feel the many pairs of 
eyes focused upon him as he moved 
along. But at last, he reached the 
platform, stumbled upon it, and 
sat down in his chair. He looked 
out over the bright faces that were 
turned toward him, and moved un- 
easily in his seat. For what seemed 
to be a long, long time, he said 
nothing; nor did anyone else. In 
the back of the room, a nervous 
giggle broke the silence. 

At last, the new teacher stood 
up, and in a soft, low voice which 
sounded as if it were being care- 
fully controlled, he said, 

‘*Good morning, Class. My name 
is Charles Reason.’’ 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Reason,’’ 
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came the chorus of voices from the 
students, and the day’s work had 
begun. 

As he worked with the children, 
Mr. Reason soon forgot his bashful- 
ness, but he had to remember to 
speak softly and slowly because 
one never can tell whether a chang- 
ing voice will sound like that of a 
man or a little boy if left to itself. 
And how would the children be- 
have if their new teacher’s voice 
should come out first as the low 
tone of a man and then end up in 
a squeak ? 

History does not tell us if Charles 
Reason, the new teacher, had to 
fight with any of the school bullies 
in order to hold the respect of his 
pupils; but I suspect that more 
than once he wished that he could 
play ball or wrestle with the older 
boys at recess time, for this bril- 
liant young teacher was only four- 
teen years old! 

Charles’s parents had come to 
New York from Haiti some years 
before Charles was born. They 
knew how important education was, 
and sent their son to school as soon 
as he was old enough. They taught 
him at home, too; so, by the time 
he was fourteen, Charles had fin- 
ished the studies offered at his 
school, and was hired as a teacher 
there. 

While teaching, Charles took 
private lessons in mathematics and 
his excellent work earned for him 
the reputation of a great scholar. 
Some time later, he was appointed 
as a professor at the Central Col- 
lege at MecGrawville, New York. 
Here he taught until he resigned 
in 1852 to become the head of The 
Institute for Colored Youth at 
Philadelphia. 

This school, which had been es- 
tablished with money left for that 
purpose by Mr. Richard Hum- 


phreys, a Quaker, was one of the. 


best training schools in the coun- 
try. It taught boys and girls, men 
and women. And its studies were 
aimed at making its graduates effi- 
cient homemakers and _business- 
men. In other words, it tried to 
educate colored people for happy 
and successful living. The school 


still stands, but is now known as 
the Cheney State Normal School, 
and is graduating excellent col- 
ored teachers every year on its new 
site near Chester, Pa. 

As the head of this famous 
school, as well as in his early teach- 
ing positions, Mr. Reason made a 
splendid contribution to the edu- 
cation of the Negro. Yet, it is not 
as an educator that he is remem- 
bered best today, but as a lecturer 
and a poet. 


As a lecturer, he held huge audi- 
ences spellbound with his oratory, 
his pleasing manner, and his great 
knowledge of people and things. 
His poetry, too, won for him much 
praise because of its beauty and its 
depth of feeling. 

Among his better-known poems 
are: ‘‘The Spirit’s Voice,’’ ‘‘Si- 
lent Thoughts,’’ ‘‘Freedom,’’ and 
Hope of Confidence.’’ 


The Girl Who Put Life 
Into Stone 
By Jessie H. Roy 


Edmonia was too excited to 
sleep ; so, she lay awake in the soft 
darkness just thinking. She thought 
longingly of the free and happy 
days she had spent among her 
mother’s people. Almost all of her 
life she had lived among the Chip- 
pewas, or Ojibways—as they are, 
perhaps, better known — for her 
mother had been one of them. The 
traditions and customs of the tribe 
were still dear to her even after the 
few years she had spent in the big 
city with her father’s people who 
were Negroes. Still, she had learned 
to love her colored relatives, and 
friends also, so much that now that 
the time had come for her to 
choose her life’s work, she did not 
know just what to do. 

Tomorrow, she would have to de- 
cide, for on that day, she would re- 
ceive her degree from Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio. Should she go back 
to the tribe and help with the edu- 
cation of the young Indians, or 
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should she remain in the city where 
she could be of service to the col- 
ored boys and girls who needed her 
just as much? Edmonia thought 
and thought. She recalled some of 
the thrilling tales of the Ojibways. 
They had been a proud tribe, rang- 
ing over most of what is now Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
But now the tribe had been divided 
and seattered among thirteen res- 
ervations in the above named states. 

Edmonia smiled as she recalled 
her first days in the big city. 
Everything had been so strange to 
her; and she had been so bewil- 
dered and half afraid; but she had 
never let anyone know how she 
felt. The crowds of people hurry- 
ing along, the city sounds, so dif- 
ferent from the quiet stillness of 
the prairie, where, late at night, 
only the mournful call of the 
coyote broke the silence; the city 
way of dancing which was so un- 
like the tribal dances she had 
known, and so much less colorful, 
all filled her with wonder. But 
most of all, she had been impressed 
by the dress of the women and girls 
in the city. She would never for- 
get her first introduction to such 
clothing. If she had missed the 
carefree ease and comfort of her 
Indian moccasins or the loose com- 
fortable dress of the Indian 
maiden, she had never said so; but 
had minced along in her high but- 
toned shoes and worn her long, 
black hair in the latest style just 
like the other girls. Edmonia 
thought about all these things, but 
she fell asleep at last, before she 
could make up her mind about 
anything. 

Sometime after her graduation 
from Oberlin, Edmonia went for a 
visit to Boston, Massachusetts. 
Here she saw something which 
changed the whole course of her 
life and made her known even- 
tually to all the world. What she 
saw was a statue of Benjamin 
Franklin. All the plans she wanted 
to make; all the things she had 
ever dreamed of doing, became cen- 
tered in the great desire to pro- 
duce ‘‘a thing of beauty like that’’ 
in stone. 
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Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, the 
great Abolitionist, heard of Ed- 
monia’s ambition, and introduced 
her to a Boston sculptor named 
Brackett. Under Mr. Brackett’s 
guidance. Edmonia worked hard 
and patiently and her efforts were 
rewarded with success. She learned 
the art of sculpturing so well that 
even her first finished pieces were 
excellent. 

Among Edmonia’s first and best 
pieces of work was a bust of John 
Brown. Later, she made an excel- 
lent bust of Colonel Robert Gould 
Shaw of which she sold at least a 
hundred. With the money she re- 
ceived from these sales, Edmonia 
went to Rome and opened a studio. 
Here she continued to study and 
to produce beautiful works of art 
which brought her much praise 
from crities all over the world. 

One of the most impressive pieces 
of work done during this period of 
Edmonia’s life was a figure of 
Hagar in her despair in the wilder- 
ness. Another praiseworthy prod- 
uct at this time was a beautiful 
madonna. 

In later years, Edmonia pro- 
duced a remarkable piece of work 
called ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Wooing.’’ This 
work was based upon the fascinat- 
ing legend, ‘‘The Song of Hiawa- 
tha,’’ by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. The hero of this legend, as 
you know, was a handsome young 
brave from the land of the Ojib- 
ways, and the ‘‘Shining Big Sea 
Water.’’ Into this work, Edmonia 
put all of the feeling of the poem. 
She pictured the young brave as he 
wooed the lovely daughter of the 
Dakotas, a tribe with whom the 
Ojibways had had many wars. At 
the time of Hiawatha’s wooing, 
however, the tribes were at peace 
with each other, and Hiawatha 
speaking slowly to the father of 
Minnehaha, said, 


‘*That this peace may last forever, 

And our hands be clasped more 
closely, 

And our hearts be more united, 

Give me as my wife this maiden, 

Minnehaha, Laughing Water 

Loveliest of Dacotah women.”’ 
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THE AFRICAN STORY HOUR= 
WHY MONKEYS LIVE IN TREES 


By GerrrupE PAarTHENIA McBrown 


**Crick, Crack,’’ said the teach- 
er clapping her hands, ‘‘Crick, 
Crack !’’ 


‘*We hear, we hear,’’ replied the 
class, ‘‘we hear.’’ 

Early one morning, a long time 
ago in Africa, Wild Cat jumped 
out of bed and went out to hunt. 
Wild Cat was a good hunter, but 
this day, he couldn’t catch a thing. 
He said to himself, ‘‘The spirits 
are against me. The gods are an- 
gry. I wonder what I did to dis- 
please them.”’ 


At the end of the day he was 
tired and hungry. He stretched 
out in the grass to rest under a tall 
palm tree. The fleas bit him so, he 
had to get up. ‘‘My!”’ he said, ‘‘I 
have certainly had bad luck today. 
I didn’t catch anything and now 
I can’t even rest. He scratched 
and scratched, but the fleas kept 
on biting. 

While Wild Cat was scratching 
and trying to shake off the fleas, 
he saw Monkey passing. ‘‘Mon- 


Hiawatha’s wish was granted and 
the legend tells of their happy life 
together. All of this, Edmonia 
tried to put into her sculpture, and 
she succeeded remarkably well. 


Edmonia also made a bust of 
Mr. Longfellow, the poet, himself; 
and a medallion portrait of Wen- 
dell Phillips, that great friend of 
the slave, who, by his oratory and 
genuine hatred of the institution 
of slavery, won many friends for 
the Negro. 

Although the pieces of work 
mentioned are the ones which 
made Edmonia famous, she con- 
tributed many others also, and the 
world is happier because of the 
sensitive and talented fingers of 
Edmonia Lewis, who put life and 
beauty into stone. 


key!’’ eried Wild Cat, “‘please 
come and help me, fleas are all 
over me, they are eating me. They 
are making me crazy. Please come 
and help me!’’ 

Monkey said, ‘‘Wild Cat, I am 
in a hurry on my way to a big 
meeting, but I’ll help you. Stretch 
out and I’ll put an end to the 
fleas.’’ 

‘Thank you,’’ said Wild Cat, as 
he stretched out on the ground. 

‘*You poor thing,’’ said Mon- 
key. ‘‘I have never seen sO many 
fleas. Lie down and be still, I'll 
eatch every one of them.”’ 

Monkey was a good flea catcher. 
He caught the fleas so quickly that 
in a few moments, Wild Cat was 
fast asleep, and snoring. Monkey 
listened awhile, looked at Wild 
Cat, then said to himself, as he 
smiled and winked his eye, ‘‘I’ll 
play a little trick on this sleeping 
beauty.’’ Monkey was so tickled 
that he laughed, ‘‘ Hee, Hee, Hee,”’ 
as he tied Wild Cat’s tail to the 
tree. 

After Monkey was sure that he 
had made a real tight knot with 
some bark string, he ran away. 

When Wild Cat awoke, he felt 
strange. He rubbed his eyes, 
stretched, tried to walk. He soon 
found what was wrong. ‘‘Oh,’’ he 
said, ‘‘that mean old Monkey tied 
my tail to this tree.’’ Wild Cat 
pulled and pulled but he couldn’t 
get free. He jerked and jerked, 
but this only made the knot tight- 
er. He cried till his eyes were red 
as fire. 

After a long time, he saw Tor- 
toise coming down the road. ‘‘Tor- 
toise! Tortoise!’’ cried Wild Cat, 
‘*Please untie my tail. Monkey 
tied me to this tree while I was 
sleeping.”’ 

‘‘Untie your tail?’’ said Tor- 
toise. ‘‘No! No! I am afraid you 
will kill me.’’ 


' 
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**Oh, no. I will not hurt you,’’ 
said Wild Cat, ‘‘I promise, I will 
not hurt you. Please untie my 
tail.”’ 

‘“‘Alright,’’ said Tortoise, 
‘‘you’ve promised not to hurt me, 
so I will help you. Now let me see 
what I can do... Keep still, stop 
moving, you are making the knot 
tighter every time you move. Stay 
right there; now, this is a hard 
knot, I don’t see how you could 
sleep with Monkey doing this to 
you.”’ 

‘“Monkey was picking fleas off 
me,’’ said Wild Cat, ‘‘and I was 
so tired, I fell asleep.’’ 

‘*You must have been almost 
dead. Keep still, have patience and 
I’ll get you untied. I have one 
part of the knot loose already, but 
it will take a little time to loose the 
other part. My! I thought I had it 
that time, but it slipped. Be quiet, 
don’t move. ... There! I have it, 
get up, you are free.”’ 

‘*Thank you! Thank you!”’ said 
Wild Cat. ‘‘You are very kind. 
You are a true friend. I shall nev- 
er forget your kindness. I, and all 
my people, will always be kind to 
you. Here, take this charm, it will 
keep evil spirits away. Wear this 
Possum’s tooth around your neck. 
Again I thank you.’’ 

**You are welcome,’’ replied 
Tortoise, ‘‘I’m glad that I could 
help you. It makes me very happy 
whenever I make others happy. 
But remember not to go to sleep 
when Monkey is around.’’ 


**No,’’ answered Wild Cat, ‘‘I 
will never trust that fellow again. 
Really, I should have known bet- 
ter than to ask him to help me. He 
eries like a baby when anyone 
teases him, but he loves to tease 
and play tricks whenever he gets a 
chance. He’s the silliest, rudest 
person in the jungle. Why, he even 
grabs bananas from his family and 
friends. I should have known he 
would do something unkind to me. 
But it’s all over now, thanks to 
you. Goodbye.’’ 

‘*Goodbye,’’ said Tortoise, ‘‘and 
good luck. Just remember, silly 
people will do silly things.’’ 


Wild Cat rubbed his tail awhile 
then ran home. After he had rest- 
ed, he said to his family, ‘‘ Monkey 
played a terrible trick on me. 
When I was asleep he tied my tail 
to a tree. I want you to help me 
catch him so that I can give him a 
good beating. He has never had a 
spanking, perhaps that’s what’s 
the trouble. When I get through 
with him, perhaps he’ll have some 
sense.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Wild Cat’s brother, 
‘‘perhaps he will stop sucking his 
thumb and chattering all the time. 
We will help tame that noisy, rude 
creature.’’ 

‘‘That’s fine!’’ exclaimed Wild 
Cat. ‘‘Ha! Ha! Ha!”’ he laughed. 
‘In five days say that I am dead 
and that you are going to bury me. 
Monkey will come, and I’ll catch 
him. Ha! Ha! Ha! [’ll catch him!”’ 

On the fifth day, Wild Cat 
stretched out and pretended he was 
dead, the animals came from all 
around to the funeral. Monkey 
was the first to come; he cried 
and seemed very sad as he joined 
the others in the funeral dance. 
Wild Cat kept perfectly still while 
the animals danced slowly around 
him. All of a sudden, Wild Cat 
sprang at Monkey, but Monkey 
was too quick for him. Monkey 
jumped up in a tree and ran away. 
And ever since that day, Monkeys 
have lived in trees. 


School Reports 


Albert V. Norrell 
School 


Richmond, Va. 


The following books and library 
materials are used in the teaching 
of Negro History at Norrell School : 


History 


Eppse—An Elementary History 
of America 


Biography 


Brawley—Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar 
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Stevenson—Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Ambitious Boy 

Stevenson—George Carver, Boy 
Scientist 

Vehanen—Marian Anderson 


Fiction 
Beim—Two is a Team 
Tarry—My Dog Rinty 
Lattimore—Junior, a Colored 
Boy of Charleston 


Periodicals 
Crisis 
Journal of Negro History 
Neero History BULLETIN 


Negro History is a year round 
program in our school, grades Kin- 
dergarten through Fourth Grades. 

Special emphasis is given during 
Negro History Week, through audi- 
torium programs and especially for 
P.T.A. programs. Bulletin Board 
displays are also carried on during 
this week. We also maintain a Ne- 
gro History Picture Gallery, built 
up from year to year. We are in 
our third year in this building, so 
much needs to be done in this area. 


Report sent by 
(Mrs.) Ethel T. Overby 


James S. Russell 
High School 


Lawrenceville, Va. 


Textbooks and other materials 
used in class: 


Woodson, Carter G.— 


The Story of the Negro Retold 
The Negro in Our History. 


Eppse, Merril— 
The Negro Too in American His- 
tory. 
Pictures, historical illustrations, 
and other current magazines 
and newspapers. 


Our School each year devotes one 
full Chapel Assembly Program to 
the observance of Negro History 
Week. This program is arranged 
by the instructor and class in Ne- 
gro History. Along with this a spe- 


(Continued on page 213) 
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FOR WHOM IS YOUR SCHOOL NAMED? 


Spingarn Senior High 
School 


By GENEvA C. TURNER 


On a hill at the intersection of 
24th Street and Benning Roads in 
the Northeast Section of Washing- 
ton, D. C., stands an imposing red 
brick building trimmed with white 
—the Spingarn Senior High School. 
This large structure, modern in 
every detail and scarcely a year 
old, is named in honor of Joel Elias 
Spingarn. Let us review his life 
briefly in order that we may de- 
termine why he was selected to live 
in our memory. 

In the first place, Spingarn was 
a famous scholar. He was born in 
New York City and received his 
A.B. and Ph.D. degrees from Co- 
lumbia University. He also studied 
at Harvard. From 1899 to 1911, 
he taught at Columbia University. 

Spingarn was a man of many in- 
terests. From 1911 to 1926 he was 
interested in newspaper work and 
was owner of the Amenia (N. Y.) 
Times. In the field of politics, he 
was, in 1908, a representative can- 
didate for Congress for the 18th 
N. Y. district. As a soldier, he was 
Major of the Infantry, U.S.A., 
1917-1918; with the A.E.F. in 
France, 1918-19; Lieut. Col.. As 
a publicist, he was one of the 
founders and literary advisers of 
Hareourt Brace and Co., an out- 
standing publishing company in 
N. Y. He was also interested in 
horticulture, which is the art of 
growing plants, flowers, and vege- 
tables. He was director of the Hor- 
ticulture Society of N. Y. and was 
awarded the Jackson Dawson Me- 
morial Medal by the Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Then, too, Spingarn was an au- 
thor of note—poet, literary critic, 
and editor. Some of his publica- 
tions are: A History of Literary 
Criticism in the Renaissance, The 


New Criticism, The New Hesperi- 
des and Other Poems, Poems, 1924, 
and many other works. He was 
editor of Critical Essays of the 
Century (3 Vols.), Temple’s Es- 
says, Goethe’s Literary Essays, 
and of other works. He contrib- 
uted to Civilization in the United 
States, Dictionary of American 
Biography, Cambridge History of 
English Literature, and to other 
works. 

With all of his achievements and 
varied interests, he also found time 
to fight for the cause of human 
rights. He felt, along with DuBois 
and other great men of his day, 
that there should be equal rights 
for all regardless of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. In 
this connection, he was one of the 
founders of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. He was Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of this As- 
sociation (1913-19), was Treasur- 
er (1919-30), and was made Presi- 
dent in 1930. 

He also instituted the Spingarn 
Medal Awards. These are in the 
form of gold medals and are given 
each year to the colored person 
who, in the opinion of the Board, 
has achieved most in his field of 
activity. Since 1914, when it was 
first instituted, many have received 
this award. Some of them are: 
Ernest Just — Biology, Major 
Charles Young — U. 8S. Army, W. 
E. DuBois — Author and Editor, 
George Washington Carver— Agri- 
culture Chemistry, Roland Hayes 
— Tenor of international fame, 
Marian Anderson — Contralto of 
international fame, Carter G. 
Woodson — Historian and Educa- 
tor, Charles Drew — Physician, 
and many others. 

From the foregoing sketch of the 
life of Spingarn, it seems fair to 
conclude that a person with his 
many interests and accomplish- 
ments and unselfish spirit in fight- 


ing for the rights of others, most 
certainly deserves to live in the 
memory of those he left behind. 
He should be a source of inspira- 
tion not only to all present stu- 
dents of Spingarn, but also to all 
future generations. The measure 
of one’s greatness seems to rest not 
so much upon one’s accomplish- 
ments alone as upon the propor- 
tion to which one shares these ac- 
complishments with others and 
uses them to lift those less fortu- 
nate and mankind in general. 

It is the hope that many boys 
and girls of Spingarn Senior High 
School will be recipients of the 
Spingarn Medal for superior 
achievement and service. 


A Senior Looks at 
Dunbar High School 


By Lucas 


In a few weeks, it will be June 
again, but this June will be of spe- 
cial significance to me. This time 
I shall be concluding my high 
school days. My three years at 
Dunbar have been short in time, 
but rich in experience, and I should 
like to relate some of my impres- 
sions to you. 

The founding of Dunbar dates 
back to November, 1870, when the 
first colored high school in Wash- 
ington, D. C. was begun in the 
basement of a Presbyterian church. 
This school, known as the Prepara- 
tory High School, was composed 
primarily of pupils completing 
grammar school; however, there 
were a few who were endeavoring 
against many obstacles to obtain a 
high school education. 

Eleven pupils, comprising the 
first graduation class, received their 
diplomas in 1877. What a contrast 
to the modern classes of over four 
hundred students! This first group 
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was to have been graduated in 
1875, but, according to Mary 
Church Terrell in the Journal of 
Negro History, 1917, because of a 
shortage of teachers, the pupils in 
the first two classes were appointed 
as teachers before they had com- 
pleted the prescribed course. 


From the basement of the church, 
the school was transferred to sev- 
eral other buildings, and finally in 
1891 it was located in a newly con- 
structed building known as the M 
Street High School. Here it re- 
mained until it moved to its pres- 
ent site which occupies an entire 
block on First Street, N. W. The 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar High 
School was dedicated on January 
15, 1917. 


In its roster of principals and 
teachers, both past and present, 
Dunbar is proud to include gradu- 
ates of such institutions as Har- 
vard, Yale, and Howard Univer- 
sities, and Wellesley, Dartmouth, 
Amherst and Radcliffe Colleges. In 
addition to these, one principal 
was graduated from the University 
of Glasgow in Scotland. 


The Dunbar curriculum is a com- 
bination of elected and required 
courses, with emphasis upon mak- 
ing useful members of society. 
Through this arrangement, stu- 
dents can receive adequate prepa- 
ration either for attending college 
or earning a living. As proof of its 
high academic standards, Dunbar 
was the first high school in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to gain a chapter 
of the National Honor Society of 
Secondary Schools. 


Moreover, the alumni roster in- 
cludes graduates attending some of 
the finest institutions in the United 
States, such as the United States 
Naval Academy in Annapolis, 
Maryland, and the United States 
Military Academy in West Point, 
New York. Also, this school year, 
at least one Dunbar graduate is en- 
rolled in the freshman, sophomore, 
junior, and senior classes at Har- 
vard University. At present there 
are graduates attending colleges 
from the Pacific Ocean to the At- 
lantic and from Florida to Maine. 


As eo-curriculum activities, there 
are many opportunities to discover 
and express latent talents and to 
develop aptitudes for leadership 
and organization. The Quill and 
Seroll and the Dunbar News Reel 
for future journalists, and the a 
cappella choir for future musi- 
cians are but three examples of the 
numerous organizations in Dun- 
bar. 

In addition, the Student Council 
through its governing activities, 
calls into action a variety of tal- 
ents. Its program is highlighted 
each year through its sponsoring of 
Student Day. On this occasion, we, 
the students, replace the adminis- 
tration, the teaching staff, and the 
custodial force. This understand- 
ing of the problems and work of 
the school plant through first-hand 
experience has been both whole- 
some and instructive. 


One of the annual and most suc- 
cessful activities of the a cappella 
choir is raising money to contribute 
to the support of the Washington 
National Symphony Orchestra. 
This is but one of the choir’s pleas- 
ant associations with this orchestra. 
Within the past two years, the 
choir has been fortunate enough to 
be invited to sing with the Nation- 
al Symphony on several occasions, 
and a Dunbar student, Janet 
Helms, has been featured as guest 
soloist. 


Another highlight of Dunbar’s 
musical activities is the annual 
Hamilton National Bank Musical 
Contest. Since the first city-wide 
competition three years ago, a 
Dunbar student has won first place 
each year. In addition to these 
events, there is the annual ex- 
change of choirs between Dunbar 
and the Alexis DuPont High 
School near Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. This interracial exchange 


‘during Brotherhood Week has been 


continuing for several years with 
the two choirs alternating visits. 


Sports, too, are a part of Dun- 
bar’s activities. The interscholastic 
football, baseball, swimming, ten- 
nis, track and basketball games, as 
well as numerous intra-mural 
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games in these and other sports, 
afford sufficient seasonal diversion 
for the entire student body. The 
instruction given by the physical 
education department last school 
year resulted in our capturing the 
football, baseball, tennis, and bas- 
ketball championships. The Dun- 
bar school spirit, which was exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic, was probably 
partly responsible for this impres- 
sive chain of victories. 


Another feature of Dunbar is 
the guidance department. Through 
the counselors, each student receives 
help in planning his high school 
career and his future. Moreover, 
to all seniors, this department gives 
special counseling seryice, includ- 
ing the annual Vocational Oppor- 
tunities Institute, at which repre- 
sentatives of about twenty voca- 
tions counsel the boys and girls. 


Space forbids the further dis- 
cussion of other aspects of Dun- 
bar ; however, I have tried to give a 
thumbnail sketch of my school and 
my impressions of it. The glorious 
achievements of Dunbar alumni 
and the fine traditions of this in- 
ternationally known high school 
are a challenge and inspiration for 
all its devoted sons and daughters, 
present and future. 


(Continued from page 201) 


mission, which completed its work 
at the close of 1952. 


Dr. Johnson is among 27 out- 
standing health leaders who have 
accepted key roles in the forum at 
which an, estimated 400 partici- 
pants will discuss subjects touch- 
ing upon the nation’s most urgent 
health needs. 

The 15 citizens who made up the 
President’s Commission repre- 
sented widely divergent approaches 
to health questions. In making 
their report they drew upon testi- 
mony of more than 750 individuals 
from all over the country. 


Josephine Nelson 
Dir. Public Relations 
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SURVEY OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS IN 
MISSOURI NEGRO HIGH SCHOOLS 


By CHARLES M. Horap 


The Negro youth going to high 
school has arrived at a crossroad; 
the turn he takes now will deter- 
mine his future. It is at this point 
that those in charge of education 
in the state of Missouri must de- 
cide whether ‘the type of training 
being offered to the Negro youth 
will prepare him to recognize and 
evaluate his assets and be able to 
take advantage of opportunities 
whenever they arise. A _ well- 
rounded guidance program will 
aid him in meeting this challenge 
of life. His successes, his failures 
and his livelihood will depend to a 
great extent upon how well he is 
aided through an adequate guid- 
ance program in the secondary 
schools. He should be able to un- 
derstand his potentialities and 
have a chance to reach his maxi- 
mum possibilities if he is living in 
a democracy. 

Since the high school youth will 
come from the populace as a whole, 
it is well that the background from 
which this youth will come be ob- 
served. It is with this thought in 
mind that the writer has prepared 
the background information. All 
the points labeled in this section 
have important implications for 
the type of guidance program ren- 
dered by the Negro high schools of 
Missouri. 

Before one can discuss the major 
points, it is well to state that Mis- 
souri has a dual school system 
which makes mandatory separate 
schools for white and colored chil- 
dren except in cases otherwise pro- 
vided for by law.’ 

Population. In 1940 the Bureau 
of the Census reported 244,385 Ne- 
groes in Missouri or 6.5 per cent of 
the total population. Although the 
Negroes in Missouri are overwhelm- 


1Section 163. 130, Missouri Revised 
Statutes, 1949. 


ingly an urban group, Missouri as 
a state or geographical region still 
remains predominantly rural. In 
1940 three-fifths of the total Negro 
population of the state lived in St. 
Louis and Kansas City, the two 
major cities. In the southeastern 
area, where the next largest num- 
ber of Negroes can be found, is the 
cotton growing area. Schools are 
dismissed in this area to fit the 
cotton-picking season. The school 
enrollment depends to a great ex- 
tent on the weather during the 
working season. On good days the 
larger boys are usually absent and 
they are in school during rainy 
weather and unproductive seasons. 

Missouri cities do not have a 
wide diversity of racial groups. 
Negroes constitute the only non- 
white racial group of any size. The 
Negro population in Missouri of 
cities of 10,000 consists of varying 
proportions, depending upon local- 
ity. Kansas City, St. Louis, Co- 
lumbia and ‘the southeastern cot- 
ton-growing region comprise the 
largest majority of the Negro pop- 
ulation.” 

At the present time one person 
in seven in St. Louis is a Negro, 
and one in ten in Kansas City is a 
Negro. In view of the recent shift 
of Negroes from rural areas to 
cities, it is probable that Kansas 
City, St. Louis and perhaps other 
cities will continue to attract many 
Negroes, and these cities in the next 
decade will have an even larger 
proportion of Negro residents.* 

Because Missouri is a border 
state, other problems will arise 
from the migration of Negroes from 
the south across the line to the 
southeastern area of Missouri. 
There will be a period of adjust- 


2Gist, Noel P., Missouri, Its Resources, 
People and Institutions, Curators of the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, 1950. 
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ment in the southeastern area; then 
the more prosperous Negroes may 
move to the north or west into the 
industrial areas. There will be chil- 
dren of school age with this group 
of people. This will mean a period 
of readjustment for both the par- 
ent and the child from a predomi- 
nantly agricultural area to an in- 
dustrialized area. The school will 
have a problem to face in orienting 
the children to adjust to a new 
way of life; yet the schools cannot 
stop with the school program, but 
must extend their services into the 
homes, thus creating a unity be- 
tween school and community. 


The fact that St. Louis is a rail- 
read center where a large number 
of trains from the south arrive 
daily means that its Negro popula- 
tion will continue to grow. From 
this population increased changes 
and other problems will arise, one 
of which is the housing situation. 


Housing. In the cities and towns 
of Missouri the Negro population 
customarily lives in ‘‘black belts’’ 
that are occupied more or less ex- 
clusively by members of that race. 
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Since Negroes usually have low in- 
comes, most of them live in slums 
or blighted sections of the cities. 
Those with sufficient incomes to 
live in better areas are usually 
barred from residential sections oe- 
ecupied by whites.* 


Although public housing and 
slum-clearance programs are being 
initiated in the larger cities of the 
state, most of the housing construc- 
tion since the war has consisted of 
privately owned homes and apart- 
ments. Most of the construction, 
aside from public housing projects 
in larger cities, has been for mid- 
dle and upper income families.® 
The majority of the Negro popula- 
tion in the state of Missouri can- 
not be classed in the middle and 
upper income families; therefore, 
very few Negroes will be able to 
take advantage of a building pro- 
gram even if such activity be ini- 
tiated. 


About one out of every five Mis- 
sourians lives in a small town un- 
der 2,500 population. Like the 
cities of the state, Missouri’s vil- 
lages have their problems. There 
are village slums, just as there are 
city slums. Many villagers live in 
homes that are as disreputable as 
those found in the blighted sections 
of cities.* The colored live in the 
slum area in most cases, and sani- 
tary facilities are often absent. 


Drop-outs. In any guidance 
study the number of students who 
are unable to complete their school- 
ing plays an important part in the 
guidance program. Often the 
school’s holding power of its stu- 
dents is an indication of the effec- 
tiveness of the guidance program. 
For the present study, information 
was secured concerning the num- 
ber of students of the high school 
freshman classes of 1946 and 1947 
dropping out before graduation in 
1950 and 1951. These data as to 
drop-outs have a proper place in 
this discussion of background in- 
formation relating to Negroes in 


4Ibid., p. 8. 
5Ibid., p. 8. 
8Ibid., p. 8. 
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TABLE 1. NumBeR or NEGRO Pupits ENTERING THIRTY MissourI 
ScHOOLs IN 1946 anD 1947; NuMBER GRADUATING IN 1950 AND 1951; 
NUMBER OF DROP-OUTS AND PERCENTAGE OF DROP-OUTS. 


ss Es 93 Ee 

Schools $2 G2 58 $2 
1 20 13 7 35 32 15 17 53 
2 15 11 4 27 16 9 7 44 
3 38 12 26 68 41 13 28 68 
4 25 20 5 20 35 17 18 51 
5 35 20 15 43 59 32 27 46 
6 43 28 15 35 40 28 12 30 
7 32 17 15 47 31 14 17 55 
8 30 24 6 20 34 23 11 32 
9 81 34 47 58 93 38 55 59 
10 22 11 11 50 20 8 12 60 
11 564 31 533 94 228 70 158 69 
12 217 70 147 68 234 184 50 21 
13 27 ‘12 15 55 25 3 22 88 
14 9 + 5 55 9 4 5 55 
15 51 31 20 40 44 25 19 43 
16 19 10 9 47 21 16 5 24 
17 23 14 9 39 29 11 18 62 
18 31 19 12 39 22 16 6 27 
19 60 16 44 73 60 20 40 67 
20 50 12 38 76 65 14 51 78 
21 58 32 06210 
22 46 19 2 59 #40 16 24 60 
23 19 9 10 53 13 5 8 61 
24 661 356 305 48 610 312 298 49 
25 902 346 556 61 683 350 433 55 
26 338 78 260 77 380 114 266 70 
27 43 22 21 49 42 28 14 33 
28 93 56 37 40 80 43 37 46 
29 8 3 5 63 11 3 8 73 
30 36 24 12 33 32 26 6 20 


Total 3,591 1,354 2,237 


62 3,169 1,484 1,685 53 


* Each school included in the study is represented by a number which has no relation 
to the alphabetical arrangement of the schools. 


Missouri. Not only do members of 
this race suffer from unfortunate 
conditions as to low incomes, a pre- 


‘ ponderance of unskilled job oppor- 


tunities and sub-standard housing 
conditions, but in addition they 
suffer from secondary educational 
facilities which do not have suffi- 
cient holding power to retain in 
school until graduation a reason- 
ably high proportion of the enter- 
ing freshman classes of succeeding 


years. Data in regard to drop-outs 
from the Negro high schools are ac- 
cordingly presented in Table 1 as 
having a bearing on the contention 
just made relative to the holding 
power of the Negro high schools. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of the present study 
was to survey the guidance pro- 
grams in the 39 Negro high schools 
in the state of Missouri. The prob- 
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lem was limited to the Negro sec- 
ondary schools of Missouri listed 
by the Missouri State Department 
of Education as four-year second- 
ary schools. All schools are ac- 
credited. 

In order to determine the organ- 
ization and administration of the 
guidance work in the schools, the 
qualifications and responsibilities 
of the guidance staff, and the ade- 
quacy of the guidance services, it 
was necessary to develop checklists 
to make the survey. The literature 
in the field of guidance was can- 
vassed critically for common char- 
acteristics of an effective guidance 
program, as proposed by recog- 
nized writers in the field of guid- 
ance. The characteristics revealed 
by this survey of the literature and 
judged to be most important for 
guidance in high schools served as 
a guide in developing two differ- 
ent checklists which were used in 
surveying the guidance practices 
in the Negro high schools. It was 
felt that a personal interview 
would increase the validity of the 
study; hence a visit was made to 
each of the high schools included. 

The data were secured from the 
principal, guidance director, teach- 
er-counselors, homeroom teachers, 
a survey of records, and reports of 
each school. 

An investigation of this type was 
felt to be worthwhile because no 
study exists at this time giving con- 
sideration solely to the guidance 
program of all the Negro high 
schools in Missouri, and it seemed 
desirable that the Negro high 
schools and public officials be made 
aware of the adequacy, or lack of 
adequacy, of guidance programs 
found in their schools. It was fur- 
ther felt that information of this 
type is needed in order to assess 
the strengths and weaknesses of the 
guidance programs in order that 
suggestions for their improvement 
might be made. 

The high schools in this study are 
given code numbers because the 
study is not concerned with the 
identity of any particular school, 
but with the nature and adequacy 
of the guidance programs. The in- 


tent has not been to publicize any 
particular school or its program. 

A guidance program of some 
kind was found in all the 30 Negro 
high schools investigated. 

It was found that the principal 
was the head of the guidance pro- 
gram in 20 of the 30 schools in- 
vestigated and in the other 10 
schools a staff member was desig- 
nated as the head. 

In the 13 schools where a person 
was assigned as the head counselor 
of each grade level, only one school 
reported that the students had a 
voice in the selection of this per- 
son. The majority of the 13 schools 
selected the grade level head on 
the basis of length of teaching ex- 
perience. 

The homeroom was found in the 
majority of the high schools, but 
its functions in the guidance pro- 
gram did not seem to be clearly 
defined in the schools investigated. 

Of the 27 schools which had 
homerooms, three assigned the 
homeroom teacher on the basis of 
student choice. The greater num- 
ber were assigned by the principal 
on the basis of training. 

The average number of extra du- 
ties assigned the homeroom teacher 
were four. 

Approximately 48 per cent of the 
homeroom teachers remain with 
their group one year. Forty per 
cent of the homeroom teachers re- 
main with their group four years. 

Twenty-two of the 30 guidance 
heads had taken one or more courses 
in guidance. Twelve, or 54 per 
cent of the 22 guidance heads who 
had taken guidance courses, had 
five or more guidance courses to 
their credit. Eight guidance heads 
reported having taken no course 
in guidance. 

Twenty-seven of the guidance 
heads had a major in education 
and two had guidance as a major. 
Seventeen had a master’s degree, 
and one had the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

Twelve, or 40 per cent of the 
guidance heads, had no teaching 
duties while six, or 20 per cent, 
taught four hours per day. 
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Thirteen guidance heads, or ap- 
proximately 43 per cent, had four 
or more assigned duties other than 
teaching and counseling. The re- 
maining seventeen had three or 
fewer extra duties. 

Nine schools, or 30 per cent of 
the surveyed schools, had no teach- 
ers designated as teacher-counsel- 
ors, although the remaining 21 
schools had a total of 71 teacher- 
counselors. 

Forty-two, or approximately 59 
per cent of the 71 teacher-counsel- 
ors, performed an average of eight 
duties in connection with the guid- 
ance program. 

Twelve of the 71 teacher-coun- 
selors had taken as many as four 
courses in guidance. Twenty-four 
of them had taken the basic guid- 
ance course. Approximately 66 per 
cent had taken no courses in guid- 
ance. 

Fifteen teacher-counselors taught 
six hours per day and 25 taught 
five hours per day. The remaining 
31 taught from one to four hours 
per day. These teaching duties 
were in addition to their counsel- 
ing duties. 

Fifty-five teacher-counselors, or 
approximately 77 per cent, spon- 
sored extra-curricular activities in 
addition to their teaching and coun- 
seling duties. 

Sixty-one teacher-counselors, or 
approximately 85 per cent, were 
allotted time for counseling while 
15 per cent had no definite time 
aloltment for counseling. 

Approximately 66 per cent of 
the teacher-counselors had more 
than four years of teaching experi- 
ence, and the remaining 34 per 
cent had less than four years of 
experience. 

Only 24, or approximately 34 
per cent, of the teacher-counselors 
had attended a guidance workshop 
between the years 1948 and 1952 
inclusive. Seventeen of these 24 
attended a workshop in 1951 but 
none of these 17 had attended a 
workshop before this date. 

Forty-seven of the 71 teacher- 
counselors read between one and 
30 guidance articles during the 
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school year 1950-1951. Forty-two 
teacher-counselors read from one 
to 10 guidance books during this 
same period. Twenty-four teacher- 
counselors read no guidance arti- 
cles and 27 read no books on guid- 
ance during the school year 1950- 
1951. 

Nine schools used the principal’s 
office for counseling purposes while 
16 schools had a separate office 
designated as the counseling office. 
The remaining five schools had one 
office for use of the entire counsel- 
ing staff. 

Twenty-five schools used one or 
more of the following methods of 
informing the staff and community 
of their guidance program: staff 
meetings, group meetings in the 
community, parent-teacher associa- 
tion meetings, contacts with the 
parents in the home, and individ- 
ual conferences. Five schools re- 
ported no method of informing the 
staff and community of their guid- 
ance program. 

Sixty-one of the teacher-counsel- 
ors conferred with parents concern- 
ing their children through one or 
more of the following methods: 
home visitation, at parent-teacher 
association meetings, individual 
conferences with parents at school, 
and by telephone. Ten _ teacher- 
counselors did not report any meth- 
ods of communication with parents. 

Thirty-four of the 71 teacher- 
counselors aided in their school’s 
testing program. 

Thirty-eight, or approximately 
65 per cent of the teacher-counsel- 
ors, take advantage of the free 
guidance materials for teacher- 
counselors offered by the Missouri 
State Department of Education. 

The teacher-counselors of the 
schools in this study as a group are 
in need of training and experience 
in the field of guidance. 

Only one of the thirty schools 
stated that it had made use of the 
guidance consultants provided by 
the Missouri State Department of 
Education, and only seven schools 
have secured guidance material 
from such consultants. 


A uniform program of in-service 
training was missing in all schools. 


Twenty-seven schools reported 
that they used various methods of 
imparting occupational informa- 
tion to their pupils. The remain- 
ing three schools reported no means 
of imparting occupational informa- 
tion. 

Only five schools, or approxi- 
mately 13 per cent, engaged in a 
follow-up of their school leavers. 
Only one school reported having a 
definite lapse of time before follow- 
up is made, three years. 

Section G of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards was 
the instrument used to evaluate the 
30 schools included in this study. 
In the first major division of the 
evaluation—the general nature and 
organization of the guidance pro- 
gram—l4 of the schools were rated 
‘*Poor’’, eight ‘‘Fair’’, and eight 
**Good’’. 

In the second major division of 
the evaluation—the guidance staff 
—17 schools were rated ‘‘Poor’’, 11 
‘*Fair’’, and only two were rated 
‘*Good’’. 

In the third major division—the 
guidance services—20 schools were 
rated ‘‘Poor’’ and 10 ‘‘Fair’’. 

In the overall or total rating on 
all divisions of the guidance pro- 
gram combined, 18 schools were 


rated ‘‘Poor’’ and 12 were rated. 


‘‘Pair’’. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of the findings of 
this study, it is recommended that 
the following suggestions should be 
carried out: 


1. All prospective high school 
teachers should be required to take 
a basic course in guidance and em- 
ployed teachers should have oppor- 
tunity to take graduate courses and 
workshops in the guidance area. 


2. A program of in-service train- 
ing should be instituted in the high 
schools. 


3. A course in occupational in- 
formation should be offered in the 
high schools whenever possible and 
be made a requirement in the vova- 
tional schools. These courses should 
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be supplemented with material 
from studies made by the guidance 
staff of vocations and employment 
possibilities in the community. 


4. It is recommended that teach- 
er-counselors in the eight schools 
that give them no definite time for 
counseling, be allotted at least the 
minimum of one hour per day for 
that work. 


5. In schools where there is a 
person other than the principal 
qualified to head the guidance pro- 
gram, it is recommended that he 
be assigned the headship. 


6. A stronger effort should be 
made to interpret the guidance 
program to the community and 
staff members. 


7. The guidance staff should 
carry on follow-up studies of grad- 
uates and drop-outs to the end that 
the guidance services be improved. 


Reports 


(Continued from page 207) 


cial bulletin board exhibit is placed 
in the lobby of our school depicting 
Negro achievements. We also are 
responsible for a program of Negro 
History in the community. We usu- 
ally select different Churches each 
year and use this program as a 
means of general enlightenment on 
the Negro’s contribution to civiliza- 
tion. 

It is our hope that we can extend 
our program that more stress can 
be placed on the observance of Ne- 
gro History Week. We feel that 
the study of Negroes and their 
place in the fabric of America is 
important; we are open to sugges- 
tions and will endeavor to make Ne- 
gro History Week a dynamic force 
in this community. 

Report sent by 
James B. Cooley 
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Alliance, a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Washington, 
D. C. Community Chest, Committee 
on a Just and Durable Peace, Race 
Relations Committee, Post War 
Service Commission of the Wash- 
ington, D. C. Federation of 
Churches, a director of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Life in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, Southern Confer- 
ence on Human Welfare, Inter- 
ehurch Fellowship, a Trustee of 
LeMoyne College, and an Instruc- 
tor in the Sehool of Religion of 
Howard University seventeen years. 
In these and many other relations, 
Reverend Brooks was at all times 
and everywhere an interracial 
statesman who stood up in public 
and sat in conferences behind 
closed doors always speaking with- 
out guile and forthrightly in behalf 
of justice and the right. He per- 
sonified ‘‘interracial cooperation”’ 
on the highest level and spurned 
the bartering of civil and human 
rights for personal fortune by 
‘scrupulously selected interracial 
cooperators’’ who have brought the 
justified suspicion and disrepute in 
which too much of this work is gen- 
erally held. 


Reverend Brooks was a disciple 
of Walter Rauschenbusch and made 


the Lincoln Congregational Church‘ 


a center of the social gospel which 
he preached there, propagated in 
the community, and extended to 
wider audiences through the spoken 
and written word. His sermons 
were scholarly and carefully pre- 
pared with appeals to the hearts 
and minds of people rather than 
to their emotions. He was a minis- 
ter of unblemished and _ sterling 
character about whom no question 
was ever asked because there was 
nothing in his life and long minis- 
try that could be challenged. Here 
was a preacher whose passion for 
a functioning religion was so ab- 
sorbing that his communicants 
shared his zeal in seeking a better 
and more abundant life. Even er- 
ror and wrong accepted his devas- 
tating arraignments without their 
perpetrators taking offence because 
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DR. ROBERT W. BROOKS 


JUNE 7, 1892 — OCTOBER 17, 1952 


they held this modest and gracious 
but uncompromising proponent of 
the social gospel in such high es- 
teem. He fervently believed and 
successfully taught that Christian- 
ity must justify its way of life in 
service to the people and champion- 
ship of community as well as spir- 
itual causes—the concept of the 
abundant life which the Christ 
sponsored and also the goal of the 
social gospel. 

There was rare spirituality in 
Robert W. Brooks’s ministerial vi- 
sion which transcended social weal 
and stemmed naturally and logi- 
cally from his comprehensive philo- 
sophical and theological training. 
He was vitally interested in art and 
great music with the latter, no 
doubt, originating in the atmos- 
phere of his college days at Fisk, 


enriched by observation, and en- 
larged in travels. He was an ar- 
dent lover of the beautiful, grew 
flowers, roamed in the out of doors, 
and had arranged passage for an 
extended tour abroad with Mrs. 
Brooks when he was stricken in 
June of 1952. While this well- 
earned sojourn in European cen- 
ters of culture would have made 
him supremely happy, admiring 
friends and communicants rejoice 
in his record of crowning achieve- 
ments and the Lincoln Congrega- 
tional Church ministry which are 
his monument. In all of these and 
the Washington, D. C. community 
he was verily ‘‘.. . . the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof.’’ 
Although his stewardship of twen- 
ty-eight years ended here as he 
turned sixty, it will rank with the 
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great pastorates in the Nation’s 
Capital of Walter Brooks, Francis 
Grimké, and David Rivers. Were 
Dr. Brooks’s contributions to his 
church and the larger community 
distributed, they might well extend 
through another score of years in 
lasting accomplishments. He lived 
nobly and served sacrificially while 
keeping the faith and Charles Wes- 
ley’s pertinent lines on the con- 
queror appropriately apply. 


‘*Servant of God, well done! 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 


The battle’s fought, the race is 
won 


And thou art crowned at last.’’ 


AGRICULTURAL AND 
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Woodson School 
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spark to fire the success of the pupil 
who needs just a little more help 
to release an imprisoned potential 
of greatness. 

And then, there is the self-service 
elevator in front of the principal’s 
office. Was it provided to save the 
principal steps, while making her 


‘rounds on the two floors of the ram- 


bling building? Or was it provided 
for the benefit of the custodians 
who receive at the basement level 
heavy materials that must be taken 
to the two floors above? Or was it 
provided to prevent damage to 
property, which frequently occurs 
in moving heavy materials by old- 
fashioned methods? Whatever the 
reasons for its installation, the ele- 
vator in the Garter G. Woodson 
School is just another morale build- 
er that will pay dividends in the 
enlargement of educational serv- 
ices. 

For those who campaign for the 
elimination of so-called frills in 
education, the facilities and serv- 
ices of the Carter G. Woodson 
School would be classed as needless 
waste of the taxpayer’s money. 
Here was a case, however, where 
the taxpayers of Baltimore had 
voted by a bond issue for the type 
of educational program they de- 
sired. It is to the credit of the 
government, school officials and 
voters of Baltimore that they have 
sought the full development of each 
citizen rather than narrow special- 
ization in the ‘‘Three R’s.’’ 

In the rapid expansion of public 
education, compulsory school laws 
have crowded inadequate facilities 
with a school population of widely 
varying needs. Communities have 
never met these needs fairly, by 
the provision of adequate facilities 


. on the scale required. Critics of 


public education have sought to 
blame the multiplication of educa- 
tional services for the failure of 
the program to meet the needs of 
those who do not respond to normal 
educational courses. The fact is 


that there are not enough services 
of special types to serve those who 


CARTER G. WOODSON 


need education that differs from 
the norm. 


To indicate that modern educa- 
tion is productive so far as the top 
quarter of the school is concerned, 
we have only to point to the scien- 
tifie and technological advance- 
ments of our times. Should we nar- 
row the education of this group? 
Or should we seek to continue their 
full development as social beings? 


’ Those who advocate thé elimination 


of the so-called frills in education 
may, in reality, be sponsors of 
mathematical wizards devoted to a 
life of crime in the future. 


The Negro more than others 
needs development for the full life. 
Communities that do not provide 
schools like the Carter G. Woodson 
School will probably spend greater 
sums for hospitals, jails and relief. 


Send Materials for the 
Negro History Bulletin to 
ALBERT N. D. BROOKS 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 
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CARTER GODWIN WOODSON SCHOOL 
By Avsert N. D. Brooks 


It is natural to expect that many schools having 
a majority of Negro pupils will take the name of 
Carter G. Woodson. It is gratifying indeed that, 
to our knowledge, the first such school named after 
this great benefactor of his race is an educational 
institution of exceptional merit. 

On March 1, 1953, in the auditorium of the 
shining new~building in the Cherry Hill section of 
Baltimore, Maryland, Public School Number 160 
was dedicated as the Carter Godwin Woodson 
School. These were most impressive ceremonies in 
which Mayor D’Alesandro of Baltimore City, 
school officials, parent-teacher groups, relatives of 
Dr. Woodson and the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History participated. Mrs. 
Enna A. Payne, principal of the school, arranged 
the type of program that dedicated the work of 
the school to the spirit and ideals of Carter G. 
Woodson. 

As impressive as the ceremonies of dedication 
were, however, the apparent excellence of the facili- 
ties and program of work of the Carter Godwin 
Woodson School seemed even more noteworthy. 

As one approaches the essentially Negro Cherry 
Hill community of newly constructed homes, that 
seem to reflect wise public and private planning 
for an expanding City of Baltimore, his attention 
is attracted by a most modern school building, in 
the midst of a spacious site, with long paved walks 
through a landscaped front lawn, walks that con- 
nect the school with the concrete sidewalks and 
street on which it is situated. The school seems to 
give tone to what appears to be a respectable com- 
munity. 

Impressions inside the school are related to 
beauty and utilization. Color combinations are 
agreeable. Abundant use of colored tile suggests 
a pleasing appearance, low maintenance costs and 
greater sanitation. The variety and equipment of 
special-purpose rooms and the availablity of serv- 
ices related to the adequacy of the educational 
program suggest objectives seeking the full devel- 
opment of each child. 


Starting with the adjoining kindergarten rooms 
that are connected by lavatory facilities scaled to a 
size convenient to the tiny tots, all rooms seem to 
be designed for the purpose of boosting morale and 
strengthening the feeling of belonging on the part 
of both the pupils and all school personnel. What 
a wonderful place school must seem to the little 
child who can sail a boat in a little pond right in 
his kindergarten room! How eager the older chil- 
dren must be to come to this school that has so 
much to offer! 

Readers of the BULLETIN might compare ele- 
mentary schools in their areas with the Carter G. 
Woodson School in Baltimore, to see how their 
schools measure up to standards of adequacy. The 
Carter G. Woodson Scohol has a principal and 
assistant principal to supervise the work of thirty- 
odd teachers. The suite of administrative offices 
adjoins a suite of health rooms, with separate fa- 
cilities and adequate equipment to provide medical 
and dental services. Adjoining all offices and spe- 
cial-purpose rooms are lavatory facilities. 

The school has a separate gymnasium, a separate 
auditorium, a separate cafeteria and a separate li- 
brary, with adjoining conference rooms. These 
are not merely rooms that can be converted from 
one purpose to another, but all may be used simul- 
taneously, which greatly enlarges the school’s abil- 
ity to serve varied needs without disrupting parts 
of the traditional program. 

The teacher is considered important in this re- 
markable school. On each floor teachers have rest 
rooms, that make coming to school an inviting ex- 
perience. These rooms have picture windows and 
are furnished with what appears to be blonde ma- 
hogany furniture, including a blonde spinet piano 
in each. Lavatory facilities are recessed in such 
a way as to provide the atmosphere of homelife. 
The soft color blending in the decoration of these 
rooms suggests the relaxation for which they were 
constructed. Out of them will come revitalized 
leaders of youth, who might supply that extra 
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